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than to the third or to the years "between them. The
scene probably did occur no long time after the scien-
tific spirit was roused within him by .the sight of
Euclid. It was but another mental awakening after
the first; though, being less easily followed up "by
private study, especially till some advance were previ-
ously made in geometry, it may well have led to little
result till the new journey abroad set him again in con-
tact with active scientific workers.1

At all events, upon the third journey, the time at last
had come when he could appreciate the great scientific

1 The complexion of the case is somewhat altered by a tract to
which Herr F. Tonnies has first called attention (' Vierteljahrssch. fur
wiss. Phil.,' iii. 4. 463), in the volume of Harleian MS., 6796 (Brit.
Mus.), which is bound with the title " Philosophical Tracts, collected
by Thomas Hobbes." This Tract, No. 26, doubtless in Hobbes's
handwriting, but otherwise giving no account of itself, presents a
theory of Sense and other mental processes (especially Appetite)
that has much in common with his later thought, but at the same
time involves a form of that scholastic doctrine of sensible species
which he afterwards rejected so vehemently. Supposing it Hobbes's
own work, the question arises when it can have been written. If lie
had really, as he claims in 1646 (B., vii. 468), arrived at his thorough-
going mechanical theory of Sense about the year 1630, the tract
must be thrown back to some earlier time; but it is impossible then
to understand the mathematical form in which the exposition is cast,
since he knew nothing of geometry before 1629. It is much, more pro-
bable that the tract represents his view when he was first feeling his
way in the years after 1629, and that his memory in 1646 was not
very exact; indeed, the other reference to 1630 (L., v. 303) is made
in terms that may possibly apply to this very composition. In any
case, the tract marks a very curious stage in Hobbes's intellectual
development. The indications of his later way of thinking are too
marked to leave open the other supposition that it is not an original
piece but a transcription like some others in the volume (papers by
Galileo, Descartes, &c.) It may be added, that the volume includes
many tracts that are neither "philosophical" nor such as can have
been "collected" by Hobbes,